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side would give way, Ford resigned his position with
the company in 1902, with the intention of starting a
manufacturing firm of his own at the first opportunity.

Meanwhile, he rented a shed which he turned into a
workshop and where he carried on with his experiments
and built several cars. Among these were two racing cars
which he christened the " Arrow" and the " 999 ".
They were four-cylinder, 80 H.P. cars, and Ford built
them on purpose to attract people's attention to his
name and his cars. They were actually a form of adver-
tising, for he realised that nothing would convince
people more quickly that he had something worth buy-
ing than if his car won a few motor races. In this the
" 999 " was so successful that it won every race for
which it entered, and so gained an immense reputation.

Motor racing in those days was much more risky than
it is to-day. There were no banked tracks as at Bropk-
lands to'enable a car to take a curve safely at high speed.
The tracks over which the " 999 " careered were just
plain, flat going, and an account of one race, in which
Barney Oldfield, a track cyclist, piloted Ford's car,
gives a good idea of what was required of the driver bent
on winning. To start with, the car was so heavy to
handle that it required all Oldfield's strength to steer
it. Fortunately he was not troubled with nerves, so
having got the car started, he opened the throttle to its
widest and went full-tilt round the track, taking the
curves at the same pace as the straights, and eventually
reaching the winning post intadt and half a mile ahead
of his nearest competitor.

In such a manner Henry Ford inaugurated the Ford